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some idea will be formed of the increase at this time in local
provision for university teaching south of the Tweed.
London, too, developed greatly as an educational centre, and
fresh attempts were made to integrate its university organization.
At the beginning of 1907 University College was formally
'transferred to5 the university itself, and just three years later a
similar transfer was made of Bang's College, excepting its
theological faculty. But, among many others, the institutions
containing the two largest bodies of students retained their semi-
detached status as 'schools of the university'. These were (a) the
group of great medical schools attached to the leading London
hospitals; (b] the Imperial College of Science and Technology,
in which the City and Guilds Engineering College and the
School of Mines were merged. The same status was that of
the London School of Economics and Political Science, which,
founded on a modest scale in 1895, grew up rapidly in the
twentieth century as a specialized institution for studies that the
older universities had been somewhat slow to develop. Although
even in 1914 it was a very much smaller institution than it has
since become, it had nevertheless already attained a national,
and indeed international, standing.
University extension continued, and in 1904, as a novel and
vigorous offshoot of it, was born the Workers' Educational
Association. The four earliest W.E.A. branches (all started
between October 1904 and March 1905) were Reading, Derby,
Rochdale, and Ilford. The movement, as these names suggest,
cast a wide net from the first, its primary idea being that the
adult working-class student must co-operate in his own education,
and not be a mere listener at lectures. But it was the success of
the 'tutorial class* method, originally worked out at Rochdale in
1907, which gave practical shape to this aspiration. In 1905 the
W.E.A. had eight branches and about 1,000 individual members.
In 1914 it had 179 branches and 11,430 individual members.
Drawn largely from active workers in the trade-union, co-
operative, and socialist movements, its groups were at first
almost solely concerned to study such subjects as economics and
industrial history. But their horizons widened as it developed.
Another form of working-class education had started, when
Ruskin Hall (afterwards Ruskin College) was opened at Oxford
in 1899. The idea of the founders (who were Americans) was to
provide a residential training college for the future leaders that